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(general Notes. 



GEOGEAPHY AND TEAVELS. 

Europe. — Neusiedler Lake. — Neusiedler Lake has for some 
time decreased in capacity, and it is now proposed to drain its remain- 
ing waters into the Eaab by means of a canal. 

Eeclamation of the Zuyder Zee. — The March issue of the Geo- 
graphical Journal contains an account of the engineering works pro- 
posed to be executed for the purpose of reclaiming the greater part of 
the Zuyder Zee. The work is to be carried out in sections, the first of 
which will fill in a bay north of the broad channel which will be left 
leading to the city of Amsterdam ; while the second will comprise an 
extensive area south of that channel. The remaining sections will 
diminish the water area to the eastward. As a dam will be built across 
the Zee at its mouth the whole of the waters within will be fresh, and 
will be named the Ysel Meer, from the river of that name.' The scheme 
also provides for the enlargement on their land-fronts of the islands at 
the mouth of the Zuyder Zee. 

The Pontine Marshes. — Capt. von Doncet has brought forward a 
scheme for reclaiming the Pontine Marshes, which are exceedingly fertile, 
and capable of producing food for half a million of people. The area is six 
square miles, but the exhalations from them render sixteen square miles 
unhealthful, and the present population is only thirty. The projector 
proposes to cut off by peripheral canals the streams which enter from 
the surrounding higher ground, and to utilize the existing interior 
canals, the work of Pius VI. The surface of these marshes is of old 
soft elastic peat, ten feet thick at the Appian Way, over seventy feet 
deep at the foot of the mountains; this peat apparently fills an ancient 
sea area, as beneath it is a layer of clay with shells and sea-sand. Five 
thousand acres are too low to permit the natural fall to be made avail- 
able, and much of the area is, after the rains, covered with three feet of 
water, besides which, springs at the foot of the hills yield one and a 
half times as much as might be expected to drain into the basin. 

Africa. — Ascent of the Jub or Juba. — Capt. Dundas has 
returned safely from what seems to have been a most perilous journey 
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of some 400 miles up the Juba, a river which parts the " sphere of influ- 
ence " of England in East Africa from that of Italy. The inhabitants 
of both coasts of this river are the fanatical Mussulman, Somali or Swa- 
hili, who resent the coming among them of any European, though some 
of the coast Somalis seem to have become accustomed to their presence. 
At the very entrance of the river the natives assembled in great 
numbers, completely over-awed the crew of Zanzibaris, and gave Capt. 
Dundas to understand that he could not proceed without leave. The 
Captain was compelled to go to Mombasa, and enlist the aid of the res- 
ident there by whose tact leave was obtained, the Somal chief appro- 
priating a sword and an armchair as a present. At about a hundred 
miles from the sea a second river channel, trending toward the ocean, 
south of the mouth known as that of the Juba, enters the latter stream. 

New troubles commenced when the territory of the chief of Berbera, 
within which the unfortunate expedition of Van der Decken came to an 
end, was reached. Thousands of savages appeared on the banks, and 
many sprang into the river to seize the little stern wheel steamer. The 
discharge of a rocket cleared the river, but the danger remained. 
Accompanied by his interpreter, Capt. Dundas went ashore, and, con- 
stantly repeating " Aman " (peace) made his way, spite of the contact 
of cold spears, into the chief 's presence. " We have done you no harm, 
is it to be 'aman' or not," was the substance of the Captain's speech. 
The astonished chief hesitated, asked for time to consider, and then sent 
word that, though he objected to white men, he rather liked the captain. 
Finally, with some natives on board, the Kenia was allowed to pro- 
ceed, passing by the wreck of Van der Decken's vessel, to some rapids ; 
whence, as the Somals assured Capt. Dundas that important falls existed 
a few miles higher up, and as the water was shallow, the Kenia 
commenced its return journey. 

Capt. Dundas speaks with considerable admiration of the fighting 
powers and physique of the Somalis, who are attired with a long spear 
and a stabbing knife, and who guard their women rigidly. Many 
lighter complexioned Galla, probably slaves, were observed among 
them. 

Dahomey — The end of General Dodd's victorious compaign in 
Dahomey has been the declaration that all that country is now under 
French protection, while the districts of Whydah, Godomy, Abomey — 
Kalavi, with some others, are annexed to France. 

Sources op the Nile. — Dr. Bauman's journeys in the district 
between Lakes Tanganyika and Victoria Nyanza have thrown much 
light on the ultimate sources of the Nile. Dr. Bauman considers the 
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Kagera, a small river emptying into the Nyanza, as the true fount of the 
Nile — its source is esteemed sacred by the Warundi, or natives of 
Urundi, a thickly populated district lying around the head of Lake 
Tanganyika. 

Death of Msidi. — The March issue of the Geographical Journal 
contains a resume' of the conduct and result of various exploring expedi- 
tions which have penetrated into the district of Garenganze (Msidi's 
country) since it was visited by Arnot. The whole of this southeastern 
part of the Congo State has been leased to the Katanza Company, and 
no less than five expeditious have reached and explored the upper 
courses of the Lualaba, Lomaine, and Sankaru, the upper part of which 
last is called the Lubilash. Lieutenants Paul le Marinel, Delcommune 
and Capt. W. G. Stairs were the respective commandants of three of 
these. The most important political event has been the death of Msidi, 
and the falling to pieces of his ephemeral empire. Having become old 
and despotic, various chiefs rebelled, and the country became anarchic. 
Msidi asked for aid from M. Delcommune, but that gentleman wisely 
refused. During the stay of Capt. Stairs at the capital, Lieut. Bodson 
was compelled to shoot at and kill Msidi in self-defence, but was at once 
shot by a chief. Capt. Stairs immediately called the chiefs together, 
and persuaded them to accept the flag of the Congo State. At this 
juncture — Captain Dia and his party arrived, and Capt. Stairs, whose 
health had long been failing, took the opportunity of departing for the 
coast, but died at Chinde. The flow of water in the Lualaba is much 
less that in the more eastern Lualaba, Msidi's " empire " about which 
so much has been written, has therefore endured less than a single 
generation. 

The River Baram and Mt. Dulit, Borneo. — In the Geograph- 
ical Journal for March, Mr. C. Hose gives an account of a trip up the 
Baram River to Dulit (5100 feet) and the high lands of Borneo. A 
map accompanies the account, and one eminence Kalalong is given at 
7000 feet, while Mr. Hose states that the extinct summit visible must be 
nearly 10,000 feet. An amusing incident was the encounter with a 
musician who was entertaining an assembly by performing upon a flute 
selingut, with his nose, and eliciting notes clearer than those obtaining 
from the ordinary native flute, ensuling, played with the mouth. The 
musician asserted that when at best, he could draw tears from his 
audience. The lower part of the Baram, which at its embouchure is 
three quarters of a mile wide, and which rolls forth a current sufficiently 
strong to render the sea-water fresh two miles from shore, is flat, with 
little to note save fine palm-trees. The first real high ground begins 
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60 miles from the mouth, at Claudetown, the seat of government and 
centre of trade. Most of the traffic seems to be in the hands of Chinese 
merchants. At the entrance of the Akar the land is very fertile, and 
the mountain scenery fine ; while at the mouth of the Libbun the 
scenery on one side consists of lofty table topped elevations of from 
5,000 to 8,000 feet, on the other of grassy plains. The object of Mr. 
Hose's trip was not exploration only, but natural history, and from 
various points of the flat topped Mt. Dulit he collected many birds and 
mammals, some of the former new to science. Several tribes ; Kayans, 
Punans, etc., are mentioned, all differing from the Dyaks. The Punans 
build no houses, but live in the jungle like wild beasts, and are expert 
with the blow pipe. The Kayans have singular burial customs, and are 
spiritualists, believing that messages can pass between the dead and 
the living. When a death occurs in a family, the body is placed in a 
coffin of soft wood, painted in various hues, and with a lid fastened 
down with dammar resin, and is kept in the house three months. To 
avoid too great a nuisance, a long drain of bamboo is thrust deep into 
the soil, with the upper end in the coffin. After three months a tomb 
of hard wood, twelve feet from the ground, adorned with figures of men 
and women, is made, and the corpse is borne to it with much ceremony. 
The weapons, tools, and cook-pot of a man are buried with him, while 
with a woman are laid her sun-hat, hoe, and personal adornments, par- 
ticularly her ear-rings. Cigarettes, to be given to friends in the land of 
the dead, are always placed with the corpse. The Kayans believe that 
the dead have different places of abode, according to the manner of 
their death. Those who die of sickness or old age have a lot in Apo 
Leggan, much like that on the earth ; those who die by accident or in 
battle have a better lot in Long Jalan ; still born children, who have 
never known pain, are very brave ; suicides are miserable in Jan Jok- 
kan, while to those who die by water fall stores of riches in their post- 
humous residence Ling Yang. It may be remembered by some that 
recently Mr. Whitehead added greatly to our zoological knowledge of 
Borneo by his ascent of Kina Balu, from which mountain he brought 
back a collection that demonstrated the existence of a Himalayan 
fauna. Mr. Hose has added to these proofs. The district of the Baram 
Paver has been detached from N. Borneo, and annexed to Sarawak, now 
governed by the son of the famous Rajah Brooke. 

Mr. H. R. Mill, in an article in the March Geographical Journal 
seeks to reconcile conflicting ideas respecting the permanence of oceanic 
and continental areas, by showing that the 1700 fathom line divides the 
world into two nearly equal areas, the one abyssal, the other conti- 
nental. 49 



